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The  war  clouds  were  gathering 
fast  when  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
"The  Little  Giant,"  renewed  their 
political  battle  in  1860.  Neverthe- 
less, the  campaign  had  its  lighter 
side,  and  many  of  its  songs  were  re- 
plete with  humor  and  caricature. 
Here  is  a  Douglas  iibe  at  Lincoln: 

Tell  us  he's  a  second  Webster, 
Or,  if  better,  Henry  Clay; 

That  he's  full  of  gentle  humor, 
Placid  as  a  Summer  day. 

Tell  again  about  the  cord  wood, 
Seven  cords  or  more  per  day; 
How   each  night   he   seeks  his 
closet, 

There  alone  to  kneel  and  pray! 


From  Ooebel'3  "Life  of  Harrison.'' 
Harrison,  of  "Tippecanoe"  Fame. 


Any  lie  you  tell,  we'll  swallow- 
Swallow  any  kind  of  mixture; 
But,  oh,  don't,  we  beg  and  pray 
you  

Don't,  for  land's  sake,  show  his 
picture! 

And  here,  to  the  tune  "Crampton 
Races,"  is  the  Lincoln  supporter's 
reply: 

There's  an  old  plow  "hoss"  whose 
name  is  "Dug," 
Du,  da,  du  da  day! 
He's  short  and  thick,  a  regular 
"plug," 
Du  da,  du  da  day! 

CHORUS 

We're  bound  to  work  all  night,, 
We're  bound  to  work  all  day, 

I'll  bet  my  money  on  the  "Lin- 
coln hoss," 
Who  bets  on  Stephen  A.T 
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[SCHOOLMASTER?]  However  I  am  as  yet  very  contented  in  the  AT  GOOD- 
place  of  a  School  Master.  .  . .  SPEED'S 

This  two-page  quarto  letter  of  John  Adams  has  been  re- 
paired, notably  by  the  extension  of  a  blank  margin  and  a 
reinforcing  where  it  has  worn  on  the  folds.  A  few  words 
that  fell  where  the  folds  came  are  difficult  to  decipher.  $175. 

MUSIC  ABOUT  LINCOLN 

MAYBE  we  couldn't  find  a  pearl  in  a  plate  of  tapioca. 
Maybe  there's  been  a  lot  written  about  Lincoln  music 
and  we  just  haven't  caught  up  with  it  yet,  because  we  thought 
every  phase  of  his  life  had  been  poked  over  by  experts. 
There's  one  exception.  In  The  Etude  for  February,  1938, 
there's  a  good  story  on  Lincoln  music  by  Pearl  Brown 
Brands.  It  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject  but  it  views 
things  in  the  round  and  contains  some  facts  for  which  we 
are  grateful.  Most  of  the  following  is  from  the  Etude  article. 

More  than  five  hundred  pieces  of  music  have  been  written 
about  Lincoln,  more  than  about  any  other  great  national 
figure.  They  reflect  nearly  every  important  event  of  his  life 
from  his  nomination  to  his  funeral.  "Lincoln  musical  pieces 
constitute  an  obbligato  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War," 
writes  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Brands,  who  goes  on  to  say  that  at  no 
other  period  in  this  country's  history  have  musical  publish- 
ing houses  been  so  influential  in  building  and  reflecting  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is  an  example  of  the  wisdom  of  the  famous 
saying  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun :  "Give  me  the  mak- 
ing of  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws." 

Of  the  estimated  more  than  five  hundred  songs  about 
Lincoln  we  have  now  about  one-fifth.  A  third  of  these  be- 
long to  the  period  of  his  nomination  and  the  war.  A  little 
more  than  a  third  relate  to  his  death  and  are  contemporary 
with  it,  and  the  rest  were  published  at  later  periods,  includ- 
ing his  centennial  year  (1909)  and  the  days  of  the  two  World 
Wars. 

Presidential  candidate  Abe  Lincoln  was,  in  1860,  a  con- 
tender who  could  stand  considerable  build-up,  especially  in 
the  East.  The  song  writers  gave  it  to  him.  There  were  Lin- 
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coin  polkas,  schottisches,  and  quicksteps,  designed  to  get 
into  the  heartbeats  of  the  electorate.  The  popular  concep- 
tion of  Honest  Abe  the  Rail  Splitter  had  a  tune  to  it.  There 
was  Honest  Old  Abe's  Quick  Step*  dedicated  "to  the  Hon. 
A.  Lincoln"  before  the  election,  and  Honest  Old  Abe,  a 
song  with  music  by  "A  Wide  Awake"  and  a  fine  portrait  of 
a  beardless  Lincoln.  There  was  also  the  Lincoln  Quick  Step, 
of  which  we  have  two  variants— the  earlier  (which  appar- 
ently lacks  the  back  cover)  was  dedicated  to  Lincoln  when 
he  was  still  "Hon."  and  contains  a  beardless  portrait,  sur- 
rounded by  vignettes  of  him  as  rail  splitter  and  flatboatman, 
and  a  later  in  which  he  is  bearded  and  President.  Here  is  also 
another  from  1860's  hit  parade,  Rail  Splitter's  Polka. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  mention  all  the  war  songs  re- 
lating to  Lincoln  in  this  collection  but  we  must  say  that  we 
have  three  versions  of  the  famous  We  Are  Coming,  Father 
Abraham  (or  Abraham),  with  different  tunes  by  Patrick  Gil- 
more,  A.  B.  Irving,  and  L.  O.  Emerson.  On  the  latter  the 
words  are  attributed  to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  so  common 
a  misconception  at  the  time  that  Bryant  was  led  to  print  a 
disclaimer  of  authorship.  Actually  the  words  were  by  James 
Sloane  Gibbons  of  New  York,  whose  name  and  lyrics  de- 
serve to  be  remembered  for  the  vital  service  they  performed 
in  the  critical  year  of  1862. 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more, 
From  Mississippi's  winding  stream  and  from  New  England's  shore. 

Another  hit  was  The  Old  Union  Wagon,  the  cover  of  which 
shows  Abe  driving  the  team  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker,  "Rosie"  Rosecrans,  and  Ben  ("Beast")  Butler  {see 
illus.,  p.  139).  There  are  minstrel  songs  by  Henry  C.  Work, 
Sep  Winner,  Henry  Tucker,  Charley  Fox,  and  other  hit 
writers  of  the  day— such  songs  as  Kingdom  Coming,  He's 
Gone  to  the  Arms  of  Abraham,  and— one  of  the  most  popular 
—  The  Raw  Recruits,  or  Abraham's  Daughter.  And  among 
the  historical-topical  is  Emancipation  Day. 

It  is  estimated  that  Lincoln's  death  inspired  about  eighty 
funeral  marches,  laments,  and  other  outpourings,  the  num- 
ber of  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  local 

*  All  songs  mentioned  in  this  article  are  present  in  the  collection. 
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memorial  services  were  held  throughout  the  country  and, 
wherever  there  was  talent  to  produce  it,  mournful  music  was 
forthcoming.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  for  something  in  Lin- 
coln's nature  had  liked  mournful  music.  One  solemn  song  is 
the  poem  Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?, 
set  to  music  after  the  assassination.  This  is  commonly  called 
"Lincoln's  favorite  poem."  The  story  is  that  he  found  it 
printed  anonymously  in  a  newspaper  and  liked  it  so  well 
that  he  learned  it  by  heart,  quoting  it  so  frequently  that  it 
was  widely  supposed  that  he  wrote  it.  It  appears  in  the  pres- 
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THE  ent  collection  within  a  cover  reading :  President  Lincoln's 
MONTH  favorite  p0em.  Copied  by  F.  B.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  While  Our 
Lamented  Chief  Was  Reciting  It.  Oh !  Why  Should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  Be  Proud?,  etc.  Among  the  funeral  pieces  are  two 
editions  of  a  march  by  Donizetti,  one  of  them  with  a  fine 
lithograph  portrait  by  Bufford.  One  may  note  at  this  point 
that  among  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lincoln  sheet 
music  are  the  excellent  portraits  which  adorn  them. 

The  balance  of  the  collection  consists  of  pieces  written 
since  Lincoln's  day.  They  show  a  revival  of  interest  in  his 
character  in  the  times  of  crisis  occasioned  by  our  two  twen- 
tieth-century wars.  One  of  the  most  recent  is  a  World  War 
II  song  by  Jerome  Kern,  called  Abe  Lincoln  Had  Just  One 
Country.  According  to  the  cover  it  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who  was  then  selling  War 
Bonds.  The  words  are  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  and  Otto 
Harbach.  It  is  not  one  of  Jerome  Kern's  happier  efforts  but 
its  presence  here  helps  to  round  off  a  remarkable  collection 
which  contains  (if  we've  counted  right)  ninety-six  pieces  of 
sheet  music  about  Lincoln,  including  two  duplicates  and 
about  twelve  variants.  $375. 


JEFFERSON  TAKES  THE  HELM 
A  FTER  stout  John  Adams  came  a  tall,  freckled,  occasion- 
IX.  ally  untidy  gentleman  named  Thomas  Jefferson.  To 
the  Republicans  (Old  Style),  writes  Whitelock  in  his  life  of 
Jay,  the  change  came  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  after  a 
hard  winter ;  to  the  Federalists  "as  an  avalanche  of  French 
principles,  destructive  alike  of  religion  and  established  gov- 
ernment." Jefferson  himself  regarded  the  change  of  party 
fortunes  as  nothing  less  than  a  revolution. 

Jefferson  took  office  on  March  4,  1801,  the  first  president 
to  be  inaugurated  in  Washington.  Adams,  who  had  spent 
the  last  days  of  his  administration  in  filling  offices  in  order 
to  rob  the  President-elect  of  some  of  his  patronage,  refused 
to  attend  the  ceremony.*  Henry  Adams  comments  that,  in 
view  of  Jefferson's  belief  that  his  victory  had  been  a  revolu- 

*  We  understand  that  President  Coolidge  spent  his  last  hours  in  the  White  House  in 
looking  for  his  other  rubber. 
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Old  j&be  Lincoln 


A  famous  campaign  song  in  the  exciting  Presidential  election  of  1860.  The  tune  is 
from  the  Negro  spiritual  " 01'  Gray  Mare  Come  Tearin   Out  de  Wilderness." 
"The  Old  Gray  Mare,  She  Ain't  What  She  Used  to  Be''  is  derived 
from  the  same  spiritual. 


Allegro  moderato 


¥- 

of  the  wil  -  der  -  ness, 
down   the    gov  -  ern-ment, 
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1.  Old  Abe     Lin-coln  came  out 

2.  Old  Jeff       Da      -     vis  tore 
non  legato 
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Out  of  the  wil-der-ness,  out  of.  the  wil-der-ness,  Old  Abe  Lin-coln  came 
Tore  down  the  gov-ern-ment,    tore  down  the  gov-ern-ment,    Old  Jeff    Da   -  vis 
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out       of    the  wil-der-  ness, 
tore     down  the  gov-ern-ment, 
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Down  in  11  -  li  - 
Man-y  long  years      a.  - 
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But  old  Abe  Lincoln  built  up  a  better  one, 
Built  up  a  better  one,  built  up  a  better  one; 
Old  Abe  Lincoln  built  up  a  better  one, 
Many  long  years  ago. 


JMi]  Bly 


Bt, 


Bt. 


Heigh!       Nel   -     ly,    Ho!         Nel-  ly,        lis- ten,      lub,      to  me, 


I'll 


I  3i    7  I 
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r 


'to.     *  'to.  #  *to. 


'to. 
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*  'to. 
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sing   for  you, 


play  for   you,  a 


dul  -  cem  mel  -    o  -  dy. 


r 
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'to.  * 


'to. 


'to.  * 


<to. 


'to. 


3.  Nelly  Bly  shuts  her  eye  when  she  goes  to  sleep. 

When  she  wakens  up  again  her  eyeballs  'gin  to  peep. 
De  way  she  walks,  she  lifts  her  foot,  and  den  she  bump  it  down. 
7  And  when  it  lights,  dere's  music  dah  in  dat  part  ob  de  town. 
Chorus 


Nelly  Bly  !  Nelly  Bly  !  Nebber,  nebber  sigh ;  / 
Nebber  bring  de  tear  drop  to  de  corner  ob  your  eye. 
For  de  pie  is  made  ob  punkins  and  de  mush  is  made  ob  corn, 
And  dere's  corn  and  punkins  plenty,  lub,  a-lyin'  in  de  barn. 
Chorus 


CHORUS 

Heigh !  Nelly,  Ho !  Nelly,  listen,  lub,  to  me. 
I'll  sing  for  you,  play  for  you,  a  dulcem  melody 


7 


Heigh  !  Nelly,  Ho  !  Nelly,  listen,  lub,'  to  me. 
I'll  sing  for  you,  play  for  you,  a  dulcem  melody 
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Political  Songs  In  America 

Each  Campaign  Has  Brought  Us  New  Efforts  Toward  Musical  "Propaganda,"  Most  of  Which 
Are  Distinguished  by  Their  Lack  of  Artistic  Effect—Lincoln  Contest  Had  Many  Ditties 


NOW  that  the  campaign  of  1936  is  over 
and  the  people  have  settled  down  po- 
litically for  four  years  more,  except- 
ing of  course  the  1938  state  and  congres- 
sional elections  for  which  "the  boys"  will 
soon  begin  digging  their  trenches  again,  it 
is  possible  to  review  some  of  the  major 
and  minor  incidents  of  the  recent  and  more 
remote  Presidential 
~  ..;;jr  -r-*   campaigns  with  a  de- 
tachment which  would 
have  been  impossible 
during  the  hectic  weeks 
which  terminated  with 
the  balloting  on  No- 
vember 3. 

One  feature  of  po- 
litical campaigns,  and 
fortunately  a  minor 
one,  so  far  as  the  arts 
of  poesy  and  music  are 
concerned  is  the  cam- 
paign songs.  These 
songs  have  been  always 
J.  E.  O'Sullivan   with    us.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  fairly 
good  and  somtimes  pretty  bad,  with  the 
"bad"  ones,  from  the  artistic  standpoint, 
usually  furnishing  the  great  majority. 

There  were  campaign  songs  even  in  the 
earlier  campaigns  of  the  republic.  During 
the  first  two,  of  course,  George  Washington 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  voters  of 
the  new  republic.  The  songs  which  were 
sung  at  that  time  extolled  principally  the 
virtues  of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  and 
the  great  things  he  had  accomplished  in 
putting  the  new  nation  into  being. 

The  "modern"  campaign  as  we  know  it 
did  not  come  to  the  country  until  later. 
It  received  its  baptism  in  the  fire  of 
campaign  pageantry  and  oratory  in  the 
campaign  of  1840  which  brought  to 
the  Whig  Party  its  first  great  political 
victory  and  the  election  of  William 
Henry  Harrison  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Before  that  time  there 
had  been  bitter  contests  as  well  as 
"eras  of  good  feeling"  but  the  bitter- 
ness was  rather  personal  than  partisan 
as  was  the  case  with  Andrew  Jackson 
and  John  Quincy  Adams.  But  in  1840 
the  Whigs  saw  their  supreme  chance 
as  a  political  party  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  The  Democrats  were  not  slow 
to  follow  suit. 

Harrison  was  popular  as  a  soldier 
and  pioneer.  His  campaign  was  marked 
by  great  processions  and  monster  po- 
litical demonstrations.  He  was  known 
as  the  "Log  Cabin"  candidate  and  a 
log  cabin  on  wheels  was  always  the 
feature  of  any  Harrison  parade.  The 
Whigs  composed  a  rousing  campaign 
song,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too,"  and 
it  swept  the  country.  So  did  General 
Harrison.  Another  campaign  song 
called  Harrison  "The  Gallant  Old  Sol- 
dier of  Tippecanoe."   It  is  not  to  be 

taken  from  this  however  that  the  Dem- 
 l.  J.-J_u  „  „„„„  flvjf  ,._„_ 


By  JAMES  E.  O'SULLIVAN 


They  had  several.  One  of  those  most  pop- 
ular was  written  to  the  air  of  "Hushaby 
Baby,"  and  it  ended  with  something  like 
this: 

"Down  will  come  Daddy,  Tip,  Tyler  and 
all." 

In  1844,  due  to  the  death  of  General 
Harrison  and  disappointment  with  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  the  Whigs  were  up  against  a 
losing  battle  despite  the  fact  that  the  elo- 
quent Henry  Clay  was  their  standard  bear- 
One  of  the  Clay  songs  which  have 


campaign  entitled  "Great  Republican,"  and 
there  were  ditties  about  the  tariff  even  in 
the  pre-Civil  War  days.  The  Protectionist 
Whigs  sang  something  like  this: 
"The  Free  Trade  Fiend  to  the  front  has 
come, 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Dems  you'll  find  him. 
He's  got  his  English  store  clothes  on, 
But  his  tail  sticks  out  behind  him." 

The  Democrats,   who  were   then  Free 
Traders,  countered  with  something  like  this : 
"Too  many  things  we  need  are  taxed, 

To  give  the  rich  more  riches. 
And  now  we  want  and  mean  to  have 
Free  wool  to  make  our  britches." 


er.     une  oi  tne  Clay  songs    

come  down  to  us  from  that  year  started  HPHE  campaign  of  1860  brought  us  a  reg 
something  like  this:  1   „iar  o-aiavv  nf  re™™;™  ~  


something  like  this: 
"The  skies  are  bright,  our  hearts  are  light, 
In  Baltimore  the  Whigs  unite. 
W e'll  sing  our  songs  to  good  old  tunes 
For  there  is  music  in  these  coons! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
The  country's  risin'  for  Harry  Clay  and 
Frelinghuysen." 
_  Although  nothing  was  said  about  the  full 
dinner  pail  in  those  days,  a  section  of  one 
song  of  the  campaign  went  something  like 
this: 

"Mechanics  and  laborers  shall  have  their 
pay. 

Vive  Le  Clay. 
Plum  pudding,  roast  beef  and  three  dollars 
a  day. 

Vive  Le  Clay." 
When  one  reads  portions  of  these  old 
songs  long  after  the  heat  of  battle  has  died 
away,  we  may  have  small  wonder  why  Clay 
lost  the  election. 
There  was  a  song  in  General  Fremont's 


Stephen  C.  Foster,  Beloved  American  Song-Poet, 
Who  In  Less  Serious  Moments  Wrote  Doggerel 
Lamftnrinihp  Abraham  Lincoln 


ular  galaxy  of  campaign  songs,  many 
of  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the 
records.  The  tall  and  gaunt  Republican 
candidate  from  the  Illinois  prairies,  "Old 
Abe,  the  Rail  Splitter,"  was  an  ideal  sub- 
ject for  campaign  ditties,  both  the  favor- 
able and  critical  kind.  Lincoln's  supporters 
were  quite  enthusiastic,  in  their  singing  and 
in  their  marching  in  the  famous  "Wide 
Awake"  clubs. 

Lincoln  songs  were  of  two  kinds,  serious 
and  supposedly  comic.  Here  is  the  way  one 
of  the  serious  ones  went,  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Honest  Abe  of  the  West": 
"Oh  hark!  from  the  pine  crested  hills  of 
old  Maine, 

Where  the  splendor  first  falls  from  the 

wings  of  the  morning, 
And  away  in  the  West,  o'er  river  and  plain, 
Rings  out  the  glad  anthem  of  Liberty's 

warning! 

From  green  rolling  prairie  it  swells  to  the 
sea, 

For  the  people  have  risen,  victorious 
and  free 

They  have  chosen  their  leaders,  the 

bravest  and  best 
Of  them  all  is  Old  Abe,  Honest  Abe  oi 
the  West!" 
Another  song  of  1860  was  "Lincoln 
and  Liberty"  which  ended  something 
like  this: 

"Hail  to  the  gallant  crest, 
Gleaming  above  the  West! 
Hail  to  the  lofty,  the  blameless  and 
true! 

Hark  to  the  people's  cry — 
Lincoln  and  Liberty! 
Lincoln  shall  triumph  and  Liberty  too!" 

Other  serious  songs  supporting  the 
candidate  of  the  new  political  part} 
were  numerous,  including  "Lincoln  anc 
Hamlin— God  Bless  Them,"  "Lincolr 
Is  the  Man,"  "The  Rising  Tide,"  "Goc 
and  the  Right,"  "Lincoln  and  Liberty,' 
and  "Abe  Lincoln's  Excelsior,"  the 
first  stanza  of  which  ran  something 
like  this: 

"The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fasi 
As  through  a  Western  village  passed 
A  man  who  on  his  shoulders  bore 
A  rail  in  length  six  feet  or  more — 
Abe  Lincoln." 
The  hero  did  not  end  unfortunate!) 


as  did  the  one  in  the  original  poem, 
however,  as  the  last  stanza  declares: 
"The  foe  may  storm  and  foam  and 
fret; 

Truth's  stalwart  arm  shall  conquet  yet, 
And  after  years  repeat  the  tale 
Of  Douglas  crushed  beneath  that  rail, 
Abe  Lincoln." 

JN  SPITE  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  clouds  of  civil  war  were  lower- 
ing over  the  people  there  was  no  dearth 
of  comic  songs  in  the  campaign  of 
1860.    Some  of  them  which  were  sung 
in  support  of  the  railsplitter  candidate 
were,  "Old  Abe's  Preliminary  Visit  to 
:he  White  House,"  "A  Fine  Old  Gen- 
tleman,"  "We're   Bound   to   Work " 
'Old  Abe  and  His  Fights,"  and  "Poor 
Little  Doug."    This  latter  song  was 
dedicated  to  Lincoln's  polished  oppo- 
nent, and  it  indicates  that  in  those  days 
the  campaigners  had  no  hesitancy  in 
referring  to  the  personal  habits  of 
their  opponents,  or  at  least  to  the 
things  charged  against  them  personally. 
For  example,   one  of  these  stanzas 
reads,  in  referring  to  "Poor  Little 
Doug": 

His  legs  dey  was  short,  but  his  speeches 
was  long, 

And  nuffin  but  kissel}  could  he  see; 
His  principles  was  weak,  but  his  spirits 
was  strong, 

For  a  thirsty  little  soul  was  he." 

It  is  not  to  be  taken  from  this  however 
;hat  the  Democrats,  who  were  badly  split 
in  the  campaign  were  without  humorous 
?ibes  of  their  own.  Lincoln's  ungainly  ap- 
pearance gave  them  plenty  of  material. 

The  Democrats  were  fortunate  too  that 
:hey  could  command  the  services  of  Steph- 
en C.  Foster,  the  best  song  writer  of  the 
day  and  one  of  the  best  of  any  day    In  a 
song  "Little  Mac,  Little  Mac,  You're  the 
Very  Man,"  Foster  wrote: 
"Abraham  the  joker  will  soon  diskiver 
We'll  send  him  on  a  gunboat  up  Salt  River 
Scotch  caps  and  military  cloaks  wont  do 
We  must  beat  Lincoln  and  Johnson  too. 

Southern  men,  come  again,  Little  Mac's  a 
trump, 

He'll  restore  the  Union  with  a  hop  skip  and 
jump 

With  nigger  proclamations  in  full  view 
We  must  beat  Lincoln  and  Johnson  too." 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  this  bit  of  dog- 
gerel with  the  many  fine  poems  of  Foster 
so  it  must  be  stated  that  politics  make 
strange  song  writers  as  well  as  strange  bed- 
fellows. 

Another  bit  of  musical  satire  on  Lincoln 
sung  by  the  Douglas  men,  started  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Any  Douglas  lie  you  tell  we'll  swallow 

Swallow  any  kind  of  mixture, 
But  oh!  don't,  we  beg  and  pray  you, 
D°n't,  for  land's  sake,  show  his  picture'" 
Of  course,  with  Lincoln  the  rail  splitting 
candidate  we  would  naturally  expect  some 
rail  splitting"  songs  during  the  campaign 
there  were  some..  One  was  called  "The 
Wedge,'  another  "The  Woodchopper  of 
he  West,"  and  a  third,  "The  Rail  Split- 
ters,  the  first  stanza  of  which  went: 
We  ye  a  noble  rail  splitter  and  his  name 
is  Honest  Abe, 
And  he  lives  in  Illinois,  as  you  know  • 


General  William  Henry  Harrison,  Whose  Great 
Military  Exploits  Gave  Inspiration  to  the  Celebrat- 
ed Campaign  Song,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too" 


his  trade, 

And  the  way  he  piles  them  up  isn't  slow." 

In  passing  this  critical  period  of  our  his- 
tory it  may  be  stated  that  the  Constitution 
was  an  issue  then  as  well  as  it  was  in  the 
1936  campaign.  The  Lincoln  followers 
sang  something  like  this: 

"Let  demagogues  exert  their  force 
To  sway  it  from  its  destined  course, 
It's  choicest  social  rights  coerce 
And  spread  around  confusion. 
Republicans  in  firm  array 
Will^  right  its  wrongs,  direct  its  way, 
Instinctive  will  its  laws  obey, 
Our  glorious  Constitution." 
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As  soon  as  'lection's  over,  den,  dey'll 
all  pull  off  de  blue." 
The   campaign   of   Cleveland  and 
Blaine  in  1884  seemed  to  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  political  songs.    It  was  a 
close  and  bitter  campaign,  full  of  per- 
sonalities.   The  Republicans  sang: 
The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys  hur- 
rah! 

Down  with  the  Democrats,  lay  'em  in 

the  straw, 
While  we  rally  'round  the  flag,  boys, 

rally  once  again, 
Shouting  hurrah  for  Blaine  and  Logan." 

This  song,  with  variations,  lasted 
through  the  three  Cleveland  campaigns. 
The  New  York  statesman  was  victo- 
rious in  this  campaign.  In  1888  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Hoosier,  Benja- 
min Harrison.  In  that  year  the  Re- 
publicans, under  the  air,  "Oh  Susanna  " 
sang: 

"Oh  Ben  Harrison, 
Help  me  to  some  chore, 
And  I'll  go  back  to  Buffalo  and  stay 
forever  more." 
President  Cleveland  was,  of  course 
a  resident  of  Buffalo.  In  this  campaign' 
and  that  of  1892,  the  Democrats  made 
charges  that  Ben  Harrison  was  trying 
to  wear  his  grandfather's  hat,  and 
that  he  couldn't  fill  it.    The  grand- 
father of  course  was  the  heroic  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  of  Tippecanoe 
(   _  fame.   And  the  Democrats  sang: 
His  grandfather's  hat  is  too  large  for  his 
head, 

But  Ben  tries  it  on  just  the  same 
His  eyes  he  rubs  with  a  red  bandanna 
For  he's  gwine  to  go  away."  ' 

Republicans  in  these  two  campaigns 
sang  one  under  the  air,  "Good  bye  By 
Lover  Goodbye."  It  started  something 
like  this:  6 

"There's  a  steamboat  coming  around  the 
bend, 

Goodbye,  old  Grover,  goodbye, 
It's  loaded  down  with  Harrison  men, 
Goodbye,  old  Grover,  goodbye." 


J^URING  the  Grant  campaigns,  war 
songs  still  were  popular  in  the  political 
contests.  This  was  especially  true  with  the 
Grant  followers.  In  the  campaign  of  1872 
the  followers  of  Horace  Greeley  had  a  song 
"0,  What  Makes  Grant  So  Fearfully 
Frown."  It  was  composed  and  published 
by  the  St.  Paul  Greeley  Club. 

In  the  hard  fought  Hays  and  Tilden  cam- 
paign, the  Tildenites  sang,  "Governor  Til- 
den Is  Our  Man."  In  the  Garfield  cam- 
paign the  followers  of  the  Ohio  General 
sang,  "Dey's  all  Put  on  the  Blue,"  a  ditty 
which  still  revealed  plenty  of  Civil  War 
sectionalism: 

"Dar's   marster   comin'   down  de  street 

dressed  in  his  sojer  coat 
It  looks  too  tight  around  de  arms,  too  high 

up  in  de  throat, 
And  den  de  tails  ain't  long  enough,  why 

bless  me,  look  dar,  chile! 
De  ole  gray  coat  am  underneath,  its  been 

dar  all  de  while, 
And  now  I  see  de  possum,  sure  dis  niggar 

ain't  no  fool, 
Although  he's  nebber  spent  a  day  in  any 

kind  of  school 
De  facs  am  plain  as  dey  can  be,  dat's  what 


^~*HE  campaign  of  1896  was  devoted  to 
sound  money  and  free  silver,  and  it 
had  its  quota  of  campaign  songs.  Thousands 
ot  Americans  remember  the  "Gold  Bug" 
and  "Free  Silver"  glee  clubs  of  that  period 
Most  of  the  songs  have  been  forgotten 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

One  Democratic  song  referring  to  Bryan's 
famous  "cross  of  gold  and  crown  of  thorns" 
speech  went  something  like  this: 
"Then  cast  a  vote  for  Stevenson  and  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan, 
For  if  you  fail,  a  thorny  crown  your  fore- 
head will  entwine." 
Since  that  time  campaign  song  hits  have 
been  comparatively  few  although  there  have 
been  some.   When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
a  candidate,  as  a  Spanish-American  War 
hero,  many  war  songs  were  used  for  him 
including  that  perennial  favorite,  "There'll 
Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight  " 
In  the  campaign  of  1904,  however  the  sup- 
porters of  Alton  B.  Parker  had  one  which 
said: 

"A  wood-chuck  said  to  a  coon  one  day 
I'll  vote  for  Roosevelt  staunch  and  'true 
I  don  t  care  a  rap  what  the  people  say 
III  vote  for  Roosevelt,  how  about  you? 
Then  the  coon  shook  his  tail,  his  big  bushy 
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Political  Songs  In  America 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

And  piped  out  a  note  or  two. 

He  said:  'If  I  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 

I'd  vote  for  Roosevelt  too.'  " 

Songs  played  a  comparatively  minor  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1908,  and  also  in  1912, 
when  the  election  of  Wilson  was  apparent 
almost  from  the  first  because  of  the  split 


in  (he  Republican  ranks.    However,  the 
Champ  Clark  hound  dog  song  is  still  re- 
membered.   It  started  something  like  this: 
"Every  time  I  come  to  town, 
The  boys  start  kickin'  my  dawg  aroun', 
Makes  no  difference  if  he  is  a  houn', 
They  gotta  quit  kickin'  my  dog  aroun'." 

No  "immortal"  political  songs  have  come 
to  us  out  of  the  campaigns  of  Hughes  and 
Wilson,  in  1916,  when  keeping  us  out  of 
war  was  the  paramount  issue,  nor  in  1920, 
when  the  League  of  Nations  was  to  the 
forefront,  although  in  the  latter  campaign 
the  Republicans  had  one  which  went  some- 
thing like  this,  although  you  may  not  re- 
member it: 

"Harding,  Harding,  he's  our  man, 

Big,  red-blooded  American, 

Coolidge,  Coolidge,  he's  all  right, 

We've  a  fifty-fifty  pair  to  win  our  fight." 

It  was  not  until  1928  that  the  campaign 
was  enlivened  by  another  real  song  and 
that  one  was  the  Smith  theme  song  of 
"The  Sidewalks  of  New  York."  Who 
doesn't  remember  that  one? 

In  1932,  when  the  depression  was  deep 
and  thick,  there  was  not  much  feeling  for 
campaign  songs,  although  the  Democrats 
livened  it  somewhat  with  "Happy  Days 
Are  Here  Again,"  and  "Row,  Row,  Row 
with  Roosevelt."  The  Republicans  had 
one  which  went: 

"Whoop  it  up  for  Herbert  Hoover, 
He's  our  leader  strong. 

Hoover  stands  for  saner  freedom, 
Triumph  over  wrong." 
This  brings  us  to  the  recently  closed  cam- 
paign of  1936.  The  Landonites  adopted, 
"Oh  Susannah,"  before  the  Cleveland  con- 
vention and  after  the  nomination  of  the 
Kansas  governor  for  President  it  became 
the  official  Republican  campaign  song.  The 
original  Susannah  song  was  written  by 
Stephen  Foster,  a  Democrat,  who  wrote 
sarcastic  things  about  President  Lincoln 
back  in  1860.  But  we  are  living  in  a  new 
era  and  all  that  has  been  forgotten.  The 
'first  stanza  of  the  1936  Susannah  song  went 
something  like  this: 

"Our  ship  of  state  is  on  the  rocks, 

And  soon  it  will  be  sunk, 

It  has  no  pilot  at  the  wheel 

But  regimented  bunk. 

It  wanders  to  the  right  and  left, 

It  flounders  all  around 

It  needs  a  pilot  on  the  bridge 

Whose  reckoning  is  sound." 
The  Union  party  song  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign was   called   "The   Lemke  Victory 
March."    The  chorus  went  something  like 
this : 

"March  on!  0  Union  party,  March  on! 
The  Union  plan,  bring  victory  and  liberty, 
With  Lemke,  the  Union  man." 

The  Democrats  revived  the  "Happy 
Days"  song  and  had  numerous  other  ditties 
during  the  campaign,  and  the  Republicans 
had  many,  too.  Doubtless  all  these  songs 
will  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things  now  that  the  election  is  over.  From 
the  artistic  standpoint  this  will  probably 
envision  no  great  loss  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. After  the  heat  of  battle  has  died 
away,  the  words  of  campaign  songs  sound 
a  trifle  strained,  to  say  the  least. 

Still  the  world  moves  on  and  campaigns 
will  continue.  We  can  expect  new  campaign 
ditties  in  1940. 
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Lincoln  Song  Sheets 

The  Civil  War  was  a  singing  war 
and  literally  thousands  of  song  sheets 
were  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Northern  States  during  the  con- 
flict. The  usual  song  sheet  measured 
8"  x  5"  and  carried  at  the  top  a  colored 
illustration,  and  sometimes  more  than 
one  illustration.  Song  sheets  were 
lithographed  and  printed  on  one  side 
in  colored  ink.  The  largest  quantities 
were  distributed  by  Charles  Magnus, 
No.  12  Frankfort  Street,  New  York, 
with  a  branch  office  at  520  7th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  Advertisements  re- 
veal that  the  Magnus  firm  had  for 
sale  some  500  illustrated  ballads. 

While  quite  a  number  of  song  sheets 
bear  no  imprint,  some  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  type  of  Civil  War 
ephemera  were: 

Horace  Partridge 
27  Hanover  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

E.  F.  Rollins 

117  Hanover  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

H,  De  Marson 

54  Chatham  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  J.  Wehman 

50  Chatham  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Auner 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  D.  Gay 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johnson  Song  Publisher 
7  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Magee 

316  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mason  &  Company 
58  North  6th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Conic,  all  y  -  friends  of  freedom, 

Ami  i  ill  I  j  in  each  State, 
For  Honest  01 1  Abe  Lincoln, 

The  people's  candidate  ! 
With  Lincoln  as  our  champion, 

We'll  battle  lor  the  liulit, 
Ami  beat  the  foes  of  Fieedora, 
la  next  November's  tight. 

Chorus— Hui rah  !  boys,  for  Lincoln! 

Hurrah  !  boys,  fir  Lincoln  | 
Hurrah  !  boys,  for  Lincoln  ! 
Hurrah  !  for  Hamlin,  too ! 
Hie  people  want  an  honest  man — 

'ihey'ie  tiicil  of  fouls  and  knaves  ; 
They're  sic1;  of  imbecile  "J.  1).,  " 
That  in  the  White  lloiti-e  raves. 
They  want  a  ni.ui  for  President 

Of  l'nm,  iiiijichdng  will, 
lhat  U  both  honest,  brave  and  true, 
And  Old  Abb  lite  that  hill  1  Hurrah  1  boys,  ku 

Old  Fogies  down  at  Baltimore 

In  solemn  c  >n<  lave  met, 
The  '  Union  Saving"  farce  to  play. 

Willi  Hell  and  IiVf-rett. 
Hut  the  people,  next  November, 

Will  put      i.i  n'l  to  rout, 
And  m.iUe  them  long  remember 
That  the  Fillmore  j-  line's  "played  out '     Hurrah  ! 
The  Democrats  are  iu  a  "fix," 

No  wonder  that  I  hey  shiver  ; 
For  they  ail  feel  it  iu  their  bones, 

That  they're  going  up  Salt  llivei  ! 
With  their  pane  split  asunder, 

'Ihe  truth  is  plain  to  ail, 
'I  hat  though  united  once  they  stood. 
Divided,  now,  they  fill  !         Hurrah  1  h  lys,  to. 


Oh,  Douglas,  ycru 

You'd  b  ttei  ciem  the 
Your  humbug  di  ctrin  'S  w 

At  home  y.  n  il  have  t« 
The  Wide-Awahesaiot.ii 
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Sep.  Winner's  Music  Store 
933  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Theodore  B.  Stayner 
22  Wickenden  Street 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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The  Lincoln  Library-Museum  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
has  acquired  a  sizeable  collection  of 
Civil  War  song  sheets;  however,  our 
efforts  have  been  directed  primarily 
toward  the  building  of  a  collection  of 
Lincoln  song  sheets.  Our  total  count 
is  sixty-two  different  items.  In  making 
such  a  collection  any  item  that  men- 
tions the  Lincoln  name  (given  or  sur- 
name) or  any  song  sheet  that  mentions 
the  President  by  implication  is  consid- 
ered eligible  for  inclusion.  An  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  titles  follows;  how- 
ever, we  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the 
Foundation's  collection  is  complete: 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln 

2.  A  Hundred  Years  Hence 

3.  (Variant  of  No.  2) 

4.  A  Nation  Mourns  Her 
Martyr'd  Son 


5.  A  Patriotic  Song 

6.  Booth  Is  Dead 

7.  Campaign  Song 

8.  Campaign  Song  —  0'  What's 
The  Matter 

9.  Cotton  Is  King 

10.  Death  and  Burial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 

11.  General  Grant's  Boys 

12.  Give  Us  Back  Our  Old 
Commander 

13.  God  Save  The  President! 

14.  Good  Morning  Master  Lincoln! 

15.  He's  Gone  To  the  Arms 
of  Abraham 

16.  (Variant  of  No.  15) 

17.  Hold  On  Abraham! 

18.  How  Are  You  Green-Backs? 

19.  Hurrah  for  Abraham  Lincoln 

20.  Hymn 


21.  Hymn  For  The  National 
Funeral 

22.  Illinois 

23.  In  Memoriam 

24.  Johnny  Fill  Up  The  Bowl 

25.  (Variant  of  No.  24) 

26.  (Variant  of  No.  24  and  25) 

27.  Keystone  Brigade 

28.  Kingdom  Coming 

29.  Lee's  Surrender  Or  The 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  For 
The  Times 

30.  Lincoln  And  Hamlin 

31.  Lincoln  Lies  Sleeping 

32.  (Variant  of  No.  31) 

33.  Lincoln,  The  Pride  of  The 
Nation 

34.  McClellan  Will  Be  President 

35.  Nobody  Hurt 

36.  Old  Abe,  The  Railsplitter 


37.  Old  Union  Wagon 

38.  Oh  'Tis  Abraham  Lincoln 

39.  (Variant  of  No.  38) 

40.  President  Lincoln's  Favorite 
Poem 

41.  (Variant  of  No.  40) 

42.  Song  on  The  Death  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln 

43.  (Variant  of  No.  42) 

44.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

45.  The  Captain  Of  The  Provost 

46.  The  Colored  Volunteers 

47.  The  Contraband's  Adventures 

48.  No  title  (The  Lord  was  on 
our  side,  .  .  .) 

49.  The  Nation  Is  Weeping 

50.  (Variant  of  No.  49) 

51.  (Variant  of  No.  49  and  50) 

52.  (Variant  of  No.  49,  50  and  51) 

53.  The  Nation  Mourns 


54.  (Variant  of  No.  53) 

55.  The  People  To  The  President 

56.  The  Rally 

57.  The  Republican  Flag 

58.  The  Song  of  All  Songs 

59.  (Variant  of  No.  58) 

60.  There's  A  Fine  Ship  on  the 
Ocean 

61.  To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

62.  Wide  Awake 

The  titles  of  these  song  sheets  re- 
veal that  many  were  of  a  humorous 
nature  as  well  as  sad.  Such  topics  as 
presidential  election  campaigns,  poli- 
tics, Civil  War,  military  affairs,  slav- 
ery and  Lincoln's  death  and  funeral 
prompted  the  people  to  sing  as  never 
before  in  our  history.  Of  course,  not 
all  of  the  Lincoln  song  sheets  were 


pro-Lincoln  —  some  were  definitely 
anti-Lincoln. 

The  purpose  of  the  song  sheet  was 
of  course  to  promote  group  singing. 
Seldom  does  a  song  sheet  contain 
bars  of  music;  instead  the  tune  or  air 
is  given,  such  as  "Old  Dan  Tucker," 
"America,"  "Wait  for  the  Wagon," 
"Whack,  row  de  dow,"  'Annie  Laurie" 
etc.  Such  publications  could  be  pur- 
chased in  quantities  in  the  1860s,  at 
a  very  low  cost.  Sheet  music  was  rela- 
tively high  in  Civil  War  days,  and 
the  cost  would  have  been  prohibitive 
if  purchased  in  quantities. 

The  collector  today  will  find  Lin- 
coln song  sheets  selling  at  a  premium 
with  catalogue  prices  ranging  from 
$5  to  $25;  and  even  at  such  figures 
few  are  found  available  for  sale. 
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-,o  iH  One  thing  to  me  is  sure  enough, 

^'iS  Tint  Anderson  is  the  ritrlit  stutf, 
iLJW  fust  shot  he  made  it  tell, 

?  fJR  His  soldiers  done  their  duty  well. 

ft  Jr^S?       !  in  this  battle  none  will  toll 

Lji  ""w  mani'  at  tort  Moultrie  foil; 

«*]  But  "oc  thing  (ills  us  with  surprise, 

U  That  telegraphs  M  ill  toll  such  lies. 

rtffl  Then  Ahraliatn  from  Illinois, 

i!  ■  I)  Sent  out  a  trumpet  sounding  voice; 

C"  '„  In  times  of  danger  he  alarms, 

(^>;-i[  All  calls  the  Nation  to  their  arms. 


Our  sons  and  ilatij 
With  mm  and  swo 
They  onward  man 
And  with  their  leu 

Ti 


hear  the  call, 
wder  and  hall ; 
i  bayonets  bright, 
ike  delight. 


s  lihoda,  she's  a  little  State, 
She  lias  tine  son,  we  think  him  great; 
One  Gov'nor  Spragut — f>,  lot  his  name 
lie  enrolled  in  history's  book  id  fame. 

When  this  excitement  fust  began, 

Our  Gov 'nor  Sjiruguc,  took  cars  and  ran; 

Laid  down  his  ail  in  a  good  cause, 

To  help  sustain  his  country's  laws. 

TI, oi.ld  Bay  State— noble  and  true, 
Led  on  by  one  Guv'uor  Andrew; 
Their  mighty  men  of  wealth  and  power, 
Assisted  in  this  trying  hour. 

There's  great  Xcw  Vork,  she's  turned  out  well, 
One  leader  of  the  Zouaves  fell; 
She's  left  a  iniirhiy  host  behind, 
Her  soldiers  those  of  the  right  kind. 

Ohio  and  that  Illinois, 
.  Our  brother  States  will  all  rejoice, 
"  When  such  a  mighty  host  they  send, 
Our  country's  honor  to  defend. 

This  country,  what  a  mighty  host 

Of  noble  men  along  the  eons't; 
1  From  Miuesota,  down  in  .Maine, 
v  Unitedly  we  stiil  shall  reign. 

'  The  Northern  States  united  are, 

They  neither  sons  or  money  spare; 
)  Husband  leaves  wife  and  children  too, 
,  That  he  may  soldiers  duty  do. 


til-,  he  foil, 
\c  country  well. 

In  Baltimore  his  blind  was  shed, 
It  stained  the  earth  a  crimson  red: 
His  voice  stiil  oricth  from  the  ground, 
O,  mark  the  man,  I  hear  the  sound. 

Virginia's  soil  shall  it  be  paid  ! 

That  KlUworth's  blood  has  male  it  red  ! 

Ah,  yes  wc  say,  truly  we  toll 

He  served  his  native  country  well. 

Colonel  Ellsworth,  a  noble  son, 

The  rebels  Hag  bo  downward  run; 

A  Ming  of  praise  to  him  we'll  give, 

And  let  his  name  forever  live. 

When  rather  Lincoln  beard  his  fate, 
The  loss  of  Ellsworth  was  so  great, 
He  turned  aside  and  veil'd  his  face, 
To  find  a  (jtiiet  weeping  place. 

There's  Browiioll  i  o,  made  w  ell  his  shot, 
And  killed  the  ass  issiji  on  the  spot  ; 
That  robe!  Jackson,  what  a  knave, 
Has  gone  to  till  a  traitors  grave. 

Poor  Davis,  lie  has  boon  decei  ved, 
The  Northern  Tories  lie  believed; 
And  Beauregard,  who  served  him  well, 
.At  Sumter's  battle  tired  ids  skill. 

Alas,  those  noble  sons  out  South, 

Hoed  not  the  voice  from  Lincoln's  mouth  ; 

'they  vainly  think  if  they  rebel 

That  all  things  yet  will  turn  out  well. 

Those  rebel  sons,  O,  let  them  live, 
Let  us  be  Godlike  and  forgive. 
And  when  their  folly  is  made  plain, 
Keceive  them  in  our  arms  again. 

Now  when  these  subjects  lend  an  ear, 
And  demagogues  are  struck  with  fear  ; 
'Tis  then  this  rebel  war  shall  cease 
And  Soldier's  Jul/  will  be  release. 


If  I  am  wanted  I  will  run, 
Take  sword  and  pistol,  fife  and  gun; 
Will  stand  on'dnty  all  the  day, 
Ami  in  the  night  will  watch  and  pray. 

Amos  and  Stephen,  tluv  are  ritrlit, 
With  eon  and  sword  ready  to  ti;;ht ; 
And  if  the  Gov'nor  gives  "the  call. 
May  take  my  daughter,  wife  and  all. 

I  have  one  son  named  La  Fayette, 
That  will  not  Hoe  though  foes  should  meet  ; 
And  Samuel  too,  will  do  his  part, 
He  never  had  a  coward's  heart. 

Can  christians  o'Ter  up  their  sons  1 
To  go  to  war  with  swords  and  guns  ! 
Yes.  'tis  their  duty  when  assail'd, 
By  rebels  who  ought  to  be  jail'd. 

The  eagle  out  of  the  northwest, 
Is  on  the  wing— stops  not  to  rest  ; 
Nj.w  to  the  South  lie  takes  his  (light 
And  on  the  pabu  tree  soon  will  light. 

Our  President  from  Illinois, 
Let  all  the  sons  now  hear  his  voice  ; 
Soon  he  v\ill  light  on  the  palm  tree 
And  reunite  America— hurrah  . 

There  is  one  Ihrn,  General  Scott, 
He  mikes  those  S.iuthen  rebels  trot. 
Throw  down  their  knapsacks  anil  iheir  gun, 
It  makes  us  laugh  to  see  them  run. 

There's  many  Generals  in  the  field, 
And  soldiers  strict,  obedience  yield, 
And  <>,  how  noble  is  the  sight, 
When  soldiers  for  their  country  fight 

The.  White  House,  Oh,  that,  glorious  seat, 
Where  mighty  Statesmen  often  meet, 
"H  hero1  noblemen — men  of  renown, 
Will  ever  keep  rebellion  down. 
May  God  give  wisdom  to  direct, 
President  Lincoln  well  protect, 
T  he  council  of  this  nation  save, 
That  none  may  fill  a  traitor's  grave. 
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